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Dear  Friends, 

This  is  our  first  opportunity  to  thank  all  of  you 
who  gave  so  graciously  in  response  to  our  appeal 
letter.  As  of  August  15,  we  had  received  $1,068. 
This  has  enabled  us  to  keep  abreast  of  bills  and,  if 
Meetings  due  to  renew  in  September  are  prompt  in 
payment,  we  should  end  our  fiscal  year  (September 
30)  without  a deficit.  We  have  not  received  enough' 
however,  to  create  a cash  account  equal  to  one  I 
month’s  expenses  ($1 ,654)  which  we  need  in  order 
to  pay  bills  as  they  arrive.  So  we  are  hopeful  that  I 
individuals  and  Meetings  who  have  not  given  will 
consider  making  gifts  at  this  time. 

During  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  Bulletin  | 
Committee  struggled  with  the  necessity  of  establishi 
a more  assured  financial  base  for  production  of  this 
Friendly  magazine.  Therefore,  subscription  rates 
and  single  copy  rate  have  been  increased  as  follows: 

Individual  subscriptions  - $14.00 
Group  subs  through  Meetings  - $10.50 
Single  copies  postpaid  - $ 1.50 

Friends  should  keep  in  mind  that  although  these 
rates  are  more  realistic,  there  will  be  a full  publish- 
ing year  before  all  subscribers  will  have  begun  to 
pay  the  increase,  since  renewals  for  Meetings  and 
individuals  occur  at  different  times  thoughout  the 
year. 

If  your  Meeting  has  not  subscribed  for  its  mem- 
bers, you  may  wish  to  discuss  the  savings  of  $3.50 
per  subscription  available  for  Friends  subscribing 
as  a group.  (In  some  Meetings  individuals  write 
checks  for  their  subscriptions  made  out  to  the 
Meeting  and  the  treasurer  then  forwards  one  check 
for  all  the  group.)  There  is  a substantial  savings  of 
staff  time,  clerical  work,  and  postage  when  Friends 
subscribe  in  a group.  Therefore,  in  setting  adequate 
rates,  the  committee  wished  to  encourage  group 
subscriptions. 

Many  readers  have  been  generous  not  only  in 
contributing  but  also  in  encouragement  and  appreci 
ation.  Because  of  this,  the  editors  feel  richly  sup- 
ported in  their  work  as  the  new  publishing  year  beg; 

Shirley  Ruth  and  Jeanne  Lohmann 

Cover  photo:  Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico 
Credit:  Tom  Moen,  Boulder  Meeting 
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Margaret  Hope  Bacon 


Valiant  Friends,  Past,  Present,  and  Future 

by  Margaret  H.  Bacon,  author,  historian.  Friend,  long-time  AFSC  special  writer.  Information  Services 
(This  address  was  given  at  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  and  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  1981 .) 


As  some  of  you  doubtlessly  know,  publishing  a book  is  a long  and  tedious  process.  After  you  have 
finally  done  the  research  and  the  writing  and  found  a publisher  willing  to  bring  it  forth,  there  are  a 
long  series  of  steps;  answering  editor’s  queries  (including  rewriting  sections  she  doesn’t  like),  correct- 
ing galley  proof,  correcting  page  proof,  writing  for  permissions  to  quote  material  from  archives  or  other 
books,  finding  illustrations  and  getting  permission  to  use  them,  preparing  prefaces,  introductions,  and 
charts,  planning  the  book  jacket,  laying  out  a program  for  sales  and  promotion.  And  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  at  the  last  minute  the  publisher  wants  you  to  rename  the  book. 

This  happened  to  me  with  the  Life  of  Lucretia Mott  which  was  published  last  spring.  Originally,  1 
had  entitled  it  Liberating  Woman,  hui  one  editor  objected  on  one  ground,  and  one  on  another,  and  even 
my  agent  backed  down.  So  we  went  through  a frantic  period  of  thinking  up  other  names.  A Passion 
For  Freedom  they  wanted  to  call  it.  But  Lucretia  would  never  have  approved  that  Passion. 
Proclaim  Liberty,  I suggested,  but  the  publisher  would  not  have  it.  Too  preachy.  Finally  we  were  just 
going  to  give  up  and  call  it  The  Life  of  Lucretia  Mott . Then  I happened  to  mention  to  my  editor  that 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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whenever  I thought  about  Lucretia,  so  small  and  so  gentle  in  some  ways,  and  yet  so  willing  to  do  bat- 
tle, the  word  valiant  always  came  to  my  mind.  And  so  Valiant  Friend  was  named,  and  its  very  title 
brings  me  here  today. 

The  first  valiant  Friends  were  George  Fox’s  early  disciples,  among  them  the  Valiant  Sixty,  who  tra- 
velled up  and  down  the  British  Isles,  over  to  Holland  and  Germany,  a few  to  Rome  and  one,  Mary 
Fisher,  to  Turkey  where  she  sought  an  audience  with  the  Sultan.  Many  travelled  overseas  to  the  new 
American  colonies,  eager  to  plant  the  Seed  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  Valor  was  needed,  for 
they  met  persecution,  imprisonment,  beatings,  and,  in  some  cases,  death  in  return  for  their  message 
of  a new  relationship  between  humankind  and  God.  They  could  face  these  trials,  sure  in  a sense  of 
Divine  leading,  and  supported  by  each  other  in  a fellowship  that  must  have  been  much  like  that  of  the 
early  Christians. 

It  is  hard  for  us  today  even  to  imagine  the  commitment  that  would  send  a woman  like  Elizabeth 
Hooten  on  her  path,  leaving  behind  her  husband,  grown  children  and  grandchildren,  to  travel  to  New 
.England,  where  she  was  whipped  bare  breasted  from  town  to  town,  to  die  in  Barbados,  far  from  home 
and  loved  ones.  We  are  forever  indebted  to  them  for  the  courage  which  established  not  only  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  but  won  important  battles  for  religious  liberty,  liberty  of 
conscience,  for  all  humankind. 

Yet  there  have  been,  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  Society,  other  valiant  Friends,  whose  sense 
of  leading  took  them  in  slightly  different  directions  from  that  of  most  of  their  religious  colleagues, 
whose  insights  caused  them  to  question  aspects  of  their  contemporary  society  which  others  took  for 
granted,  whose  conscience  directed  that  they  serve  as  a reproach  to  the  consciences  of  others.  Spring- 
ing from  the  rich  spiritual  soil  provided  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  nourished  by  the  spiritual  life  of 
their  meetings,  these  men  and  women  often  found  themselves  at  odds  with  their  own  religious  com- 
munities. Only  many  years  later,  sometimes  after  their  deaths,  have  they  been  truly  united  with  (and 
their  forward  thought  encompassed  by)  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Religious  Society,  as  well  as 
society  at  large. 

I have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  pondering  a paradox.  How  did  the  little  Society  of  Friends  come 
to  take  leadership  in  so  many  of  the  humanitarian  reforms  of  the  last  centuries?  How  did  so  many 
leaders  come  out  of  a group  which  spent  much  of  its  energies,  after  the  first  period  of  enthusiasm  was 
past,  struggling  to  impose  a discipline  on  their  members?  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  meetings  can  be  rather  appalling.  One  gets  the  distinct  feeling  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meetings  was  to  supervise  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  community,  and  to  read  the  errant  out 
of  meeting.  The  Quaker  gray,  the  peculiar  Quaker  speech,  the  rote  learning  in  early  Quaker  schools— 
all  seemed  aimed  to  turn  out  a standard  product.  And  yet  out  of  this  very  conditioning  sprang  a John 
Bellers,  a John  Woolman,  a Sarah  Harrison,  an  Anthony  Benezet,  an  Elizabeth  Fry,  a Lucretia  Mott 
to  prick  consciences  and  to  goad  social  change.  How  and  why  did  this  happen? 

There  can  be  extremely  complex  sociological,  psychological  and  economic  answers  to  this  question. 
There  is  also  a simple  religious  answer.  The  Quaker  insistence  on  the  concept  that  God  speaks  directly 
to  men  and  women,  and  the  Quaker  form  of  worship  which  insures  that  each  individual  attempt  to 
open  one’s  soul  to  the  workings  of  the  Light,  means  that  there  is  something  at  work  within  this  small 
Society  which  makes  it  possible  for  new  Light  to  break  through.  The  concept  of  the  continuing  revela- 
tion has  caused  Friends,  even  in  our  most  stodgy  periods,  to  be  willing  eventually  to  hear  new  Truth 
proclaimed.  If  one  can  feel  an  Evolutionary  Force,  working  on  one’s  own  soul,  to  bring  one  to  greater 
and  greater  spiritual  development,  then  one  can  accept  the  idea  of  that  Force  working  through  men  and 
women  to  achieve  a better  state  of  being,  the  Kingdom— or  shall  we  say  the  Queendom— of  God. 

I have  been  reading  about,  and  to  some  degree  writing  about,  these  valiant  Friends  off  and  on  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a central  aspect  of  each  of  them  has  been 
a deep  sense  of  Holy  Obedience.  John  Woolman’s  whole  Journal  can  be  read  as  his  effort  to  attain  the 
sweet  peace  and  harmony  he  felt  when  he  had  given  way  to  the  Divine  prompting,  even  when  the  Voice 
within  had  asked  him  to  do  disagreeable  and  embarrassing  things. 

Within  Lucretia  Mott’s  whirwind  of  social  activity  I felt  I could  always  sense  a center  of  stillness. 

“I  do  not  need  to  set  aside  special  times  to  worship,”  she  once  said.  “I  worship  always.”  Purity  of 
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heart  is  to  will  one  thing,  as  Kierkegaard  said.  I think  of  Woolman  and  Mott  as  pure  souls,  pure  chan- 
nels of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  almost  seems  to  me  that  some  people  are  born  with  this  quality,  this  vo- 
cation for  goodness;  while  others  of  us  struggle  toward  it  all  our  life.  In  our  own  day  I felt  that 
Clarence  Pickett  had  such  a quality  about  him,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  radiate  from  the  kinds  of  things 
he  did  and  said. 

There  are  other  qualities,  as  well,  that  have  distinguished  the  men  and  women  who  have  made  radical 
breakthroughs  to  new  light  and  set  our  feet  on  new  paths.  To  face  critics  within  their  own  beloved 
Society  of  Friends,  as  well  as  in  the  world,  takes  a certain  brand  of  courage,  and  that  they  had  in  abun- 
dance. Humility  was  a necessary  ingredient  in  order  to  subdue  the  individual  will,  and  to  become  obedi- 
ent to  the  Divine  Will,  and  these  men  and  women  were  humble.  Yet  they  had  a certain  kind  of  self- 
confidence,  rooted  in  their  sense  of  right  leading,  that  is  not  unlike  the  confidence  of  the  creative  artist. 
They  believed  that  what  they  felt  must  be  expressed.  Perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  they  were  people 
of  sensitivity,  who  had  the  ability  to  put  themselves  into  the  shoes  of  another.  It  was  sensitivity  that 
alerted  John  Woolman  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not  write  a bill  of  sale  for  a slave;  and  it  was  the  same 
sensitivity  that  caused  Lucretia  Mott  to  begin  her  long  pilgrimage  by  deciding  she  could  no  longer  eat 
sweets  made  from  sugar  cane  cultivated  by  slave  labor.  It  was  sensitivity  to  the  situation  of  women 
prisoners  in  Newgate  that  started  Elizabeth  Fry  on  her  campaign  for  prison  reform,  and  caused  Abby 
Hopper  Gibbons  to  establish  the  first  halfway  house  for  female  prisoners.  It  was  sensitivity  that  moti- 
vated Thomas  Battey  to  protest  the  U.S.  treatment  of  the  Modoc  Indians,  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  to 
write  Century  of  Dishonor,  the  first  major  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Native  Americans.  Sensiti- 
vity sent  Cornelia  Hancock  South  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  establish  a school  for  freedmen  and 
led  to  her  role  as  the  pioneer  of  a half  dozen  social  agencies  in  Philadelphia. 

For  many  of  these  reformers  there  was  no  conflict  between  religion  and  good  works.  To  obey 
Christ  was  to  be  like  Christ  in  his  great  sensitivity  and  compassion  to  the  needs  of  others.  Most  of 
these  women  and  men  would  be  simply  bewildered  if  told  to  concentrate  less  on  good  works  and  more 
on  their  souls’  progress.  It  was  all  one  motion,  “one  principle  set  in  the  human  mind,”  they  would 
have  said. 

We  owe  these  valiant  Friends  of  yesterday  a great  deal.  Many  of  our  younger  or  newer  Friends  tend 
to  think  that  Quakers  have  always  supported  the  same  testimonies  as  they  do  today,  and  have  always 
been  known  as  pioneers  on  the  cutting  edge  of  social  reform.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a Quaker  testimony 
that  has  not  gone  through  a long  process  of  evolution,  and  that  does  not  illustrate  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuing revelation  as  lived  out  in  the  lives  of  individual  Friends. 

For  example,  I was  recently  asked  to  come  up  with  documentation  for  the  statement  that  Quakers 
had  always  objected  to  the  death  penalty.  In  fact  that  proposition  cannot  be  proved.  George  Fox 
thought  that  the  death  penalty  should  only  be  invoked  for  murder,  and  when  William  Penn  founded 
Pennsylvania  he  cut  down  the  penalty  to  two  crimes,  murder  and  treason.  Individual  Friends,  such  as 
Isaac  Hopper,  began  to  say  that  the  death  penalty  should  never  be  used,  but  it  was  not  until  1818  that 
London  Yearly  Meeting  first  wrote  an  epistle  of  protest;  and  it  was  well  into  the  nineteenth  century 
before  other  Quaker  groups  followed. 

The  same  progression,  the  same  growth  in  the  Light,  can  be  seen  in  regard  to  the  movement  toward 
racial  equality.  George  Fox  thought  Quaker  slaveowners  ought  to  treat  their  slaves  well,  give  them 
religious  instruction,  and  perhaps  look  toward  eventual  manumission.  Woolman  and  others  began  to 
insist  that  Quakers  give  up  slaveholding.  The  abolitionists  carried  progress  a step  further  and  campaign- 
ed against  slavery,  claiming  it  was  supported  by  Northern  business  interests  and  the  state  itself  as  well 
as  by  Southern  slaveholders.  They  also  began  to  see  discrimination  in  public  institutions  and  convey- 
ances as  an  aspect  of  slavery.  After  the  Civil  War  came  the  movement  to  expand  black  education  in  the 
North  and  South,  and  in  the  twentieth  century  a gradual  awakening  to  the  civil  rights  struggle.  Only 
within  comparative  recent  years  have  Friends  begun  to  understand  the  necessity  for  affirmative  action 
within  their  own  institutions. 

Even  the  peace  testimony,  for  which  Friends  are  most  widely  known,  has  evolved  from  a belief  of 
standing  apart  from  all  strife  (“We  live  in  that  life  and  power  that  taketh  away  the  occasion  for  all  war.”) 
to  an  interest,  born  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  in  persuading  nations  no  longer  to  resort  to  war. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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The  concept  of  nonviolent  direct  action,  so  familiar  to  Friends  today,  first  began  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury supported  by  such  radical  Friends  as  Abby  Kelley  Foster,  Edward  M.  Davis,  and  Lucretia  Mott. 

Like  many  of  the  new  reforms  it  was  subject  to  criticism  by  the  conservative  heart  of  Quakerism.  The 
Friends  Intelligencer  of  the  day  decried  it  as  a radical  departure  from  the  peace  testimony. 

Nowhere  is  the  principle  of  the  continuing  revelation  better  illustrated  than  in  the  matter  of  the 
equality  of  women.  Early  Friends  were  among  other  religious  enthusiasts  of  the  day  in  allowing  women 
to  preach,  but  they  alone  organized  separate  women’s  business  meetings  for  worship,  where  women 
gradually  learned  the  skills  of  writing  epistles,  keeping  minutes,  handling  business,  and  dealing  with  a 
treasury.  This  “innovation,”  coming  into  widespread  use  some  eighteen  years  after  the  establishment 
of  Quakerism,  caused  great  dissension.  Women  ought  to  continue  to  attend  business  meetings  with 
men,  the  schismatics  said.  At  any  rate,  they  ought  not  to  be  running  about  preaching  like  this,  but 
staying  home  and  washing  their  dishes.  Both  George  Fox  and  Margaret  Fell  defended  the  separate 
meetings.  Fox  claiming  that  women  would  be  too  modest  to  discuss  women’s  issues  in  a mixed  group. 
But  although  both  Fox  and  Fell  wrote  pamphlets  defending  woman’s  right  to  preach  and  prophesy, 
it  did  not  occur  to  either  of  them  that  the  women’s  meetings  should  have  equal  authority. 

In  fact,  the  women’s  meetings  remained  separate  but  unequal  for  over  two  hundred  years  while 
Quaker  women  improved  their  capacities  though  their  education  in  Quaker  schools,  their  pioneering 
in  medicine  and  other  professions,  and  their  leadership  in  the  reform  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  only  toward  the  end  of  that  century,  and  after  vigorous  struggle,  that  the  women 
earned  an  equal  place  with  men  in  the  business  of  the  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings.  And 
although  Quaker  women— Lucretia  Mott,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Alice  Paul— gave  leadership  to  the  struggle 
for  equal  rights  among  the  “world’s  people,”  they  were  not  supported  by  the  majority  of  contemporary 
Friends.  It  is  only  today  in  the  Light  now  given  us,  that  we  begin  to  see  the  full  implications  of  the 
statement  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female. 

This  story  can  be  told  again  and  again.  Starting  with  a central  insight,  there  is  that  of  God  in  Every- 
one, each  generation  of  Friends  has  moved  to  enlarge  and  act  upon  the  implications  of  a commitment 
to  peace  and  to  justice  in  its  time.  And  moving  them  forward  have  been  a few  individuals,  a few 
valiant  Friends,  who  have  been  willing  to  articulate  their  deepest  insights,  face  the  unfriendliness  of 
many  of  their  colleagues,  and  try  to  find  a balance  between  stifling  their  consciences  and  waiting  until 
the  meeting  is  ready  at  last  to  unite  with  their  courageous  stands. 

We  all  live  in  the  world  which  exerts  upon  us  powerful  influences  to  conform,  to  avoid  making  fools 
of  ourselves,  to  quiet  down  the  more  foolish  in  our  communities.  It  is  good  that  society  has  a built-in 
tendency  to  retain  its  equilibrium,  or  we  would  all  fly  to  pieces  at  the  seams.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  as 
Christians  and  as  Quakers,  we  are  called  not  to  conform,  but  to  be  transformed  and  to  transform  society. 

The  monthly  meeting  is  a perfect  microcosm  of  this  view  of  equilibrium.  If  the  individual  were  to 
follow  her  leadings  without  check,  we  would  indeed  go  off  in  all  directions.  If  the  community  were  to 
follow  its  natural  tendency  to  inertia,  we  would  come  to  a dead  halt.  Instead  we  have  a situation  in 
which  new  transforming  bursts  of  light,  born  out  of  the  silence  of  our  corporate  worship,  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  ways  that  eventually  resonate  to  the  whole  meeting  as  a new  expression  of  Truth. 

But  to  change,  in  or  out  of  meeting,  makes  us  uncomfortable,  and  we  resist  it,  and  blame  the  result- 
ing disquiet  on  the  perpetrator.  It  is  not  we  who  are  angry  at  being  asked  to  consider  a new  idea;  it  is 
that  strident  and  angry  person  who  is  causing  us  discomfort. 

When  Lucretia  Mott,  a fifty -five  year  old  grandmother,  helped  to  organize  the  Women’s  Rights 
Convention  of  1848  she  was  attacked,  sight  unseen,  as  a “desexed  woman  with  old  maid  crochets,” 
and  “a  modern  Lucretia  Borgia  intent  on  bringing  down  her  nation.”  Even  today,  when  women’s 
liberation  was  first  introduced,  everyone  concluded,  sight  unseen,  that  those  women  were  “too  strident.” 

The  more  valiant  Friends  trouble  our  consciences,  the  more  unpopular  they  are  apt  to  be.  Margaret 
Fell  Fox,  often  called  the  “nursing  mother  of  Quakerism”  was  intensely  opposed  by  some  sections  of 
the  new  Quaker  movement  for  her  support  for  woman’s  right  to  preach,  and  for  the  women’s  separate 
meetings.  John  Woolman,  seen  very  much  as  a saint  today,  was  rather  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of  his  fellow 
Quakers.  His  habit  of  paying  for  his  lodging  at  a home  based  on  slavery  was  not  always  well  received. 
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and  his  eccentric  clothing  was  a cross  to  the  proper  Philadelphia  Quakers  of  his  day.  So  must  have  been 
his  urging  that  they  look  to  their  possessions  for  the  seeds  of  war.  When  he  felt  moved  to  appear  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  to  argue  against  war  taxes,  no  proper  Quaker  would  accompany  him,  and  those 
on  the  floor  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  speak.  Later  when  he  sailed  for  England,  the  London  Friends 
were  so  appalled  by  his  dishevelled  appearance  that  they  suggested  he  consider  his  mission  completed 
and  return  to  the  United  States  on  the  next  boat!  Even  after  he  died,  the  memorial  minute  adopted  by 
his  local  meeting  suggested  that  some  people  thought  his  concept  of  simplicity  far  too  austere. 

Lucretia  Mott,  too,  was  extremely  suspect  within  the  Society  of  Friends.  Even  the  Hicksites  felt 
she  went  far  too  far  in  her  radical  views,  and  her  willingness  to  work  with  “others  not  of  our  persuasion.” 
For  some  years  she  had  to  fight  a running  battle  from  being  disowned.  Her  outspoken  views  of  slavery 
and  women’s  rights,  and  her  forward  views  on  nonresistance  and  the  peace  movement  were  all  criticized 
by  fellow  Quakers.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War,  when  she  was  in  her  seventies  and  eighties  and 
had  become  a famous  American  woman  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  that  the  Quakers  began  to 
swing  around  in  support  of  her. 

Now  there  are  real  dangers  in  the  views  I am  expressing.  One  is  to  conclude  that  every  crank  and 
non-conformist  within  the  Society  of  Friends  is  tomorrow’s  hero.  Not  at  all.  We  have  had  and  will 
surely  continue  to  have  our  share  of  women  and  men  who  are  led  by  some  quirk  in  the  subconscious 
rather  than  by  a genuine  spiritual  experience.  Neither  we  nor  they  can  sometimes  be  sure.  The  price 
we  pay  for  our  unique  form  of  worship  demands  that  we  suffer  fools  gladly,  in  the  hope  that  one  of 
the  fools  may  turn  out  to  be  a fool  for  Christ,  a modern  Mott  or  Woolman. 

The  way  we  can  eventually  tell  which  is  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  if  a person  is  speaking  a new 
Truth  that  goads  our  conscience  we  will  sooner  or  later  recognize  it  as  such  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  and 
slowly,  slowly  we  will  unite  with  that  Truth,  won  over  by  its  power. 

The  other  danger  is  to  conclude  from  what  I am  saying  that  this  is  a Society  of  rugged  individual- 
ists, a seed  bed  from  which  springs  the  occasional  creative  innovator.  In  fact,  Quakerism’s  great  strength 
has  not  only  been  its  corporate  worship,  but  its  corporate  testimonies  and  its  corporate  action.  Our 
valiant  Friends,  the  ones  for  whom  we  can  be  especially  grateful  today,  stayed  with  the  Society,  despite 
its  periods  of  rejection  and  ostracism;  drew  strength  from  the  worship  itself,  and  from  a few  supportive 
friendships,  and  struggled  long  and  hard  to  bring  the  Society  around  to  support  a new  enlightened  view. 

At  every  stage  of  the  antislavery  struggle,  for  instance,  women  and  men  left  the  Society,  distressed 
by  its  inertia,  and  no  longer  played  a role  in  moving  our  spiritual  ancestors  forward  to  new  insights. 

In  turn,  as  individuals,  they  may  have  been  less  effective  than  if  they  had  remained  an  integral  part  of 
the  group.  At  the  height  of  conflict  over  slavery , whole  meetings  split  off,  only  to  gradually  die  out, 
while  the  diminished  Society  moved  slowly  forward. 

The  valiant  Friends  I am  defining  and  discussing  here,  therefore,  had  another  quality  in  addition 
to  some  I enumerated  previously;  they  were  patient.  Their  deep  love  of  the  meeting  which  refreshed 
them  made  them  willing  to  struggle  on  and  on  where  men  and  women  of  less  spiritual  depth  might 
have  easily  given  up. 

Thinking  of  writing  this  paper,  I have  been  going  over  in  my  mind  the  valiant  Friends  of  today.  I 
have  already  mentioned  Clarence  Pickett  who  certainly  carried  us  forward  into  a new  concept  of  what 
our  commitment  to  peace,  and  to  equality,  and  to  justice  demands  of  us.  We  are  still  deeply  enmeshed 
in  that  continuing  revelation  today.  If  any  one  thinks  Clarence  was  not  controversial  in  his  day,  I in- 
vite them  to  examine  the  archives  of  the  AFSC. 

Henry  Cadbury  was  my  patient  teacher  when  I first  began  trying  to  write  about  Quaker  history.  It 
was  he  who  helped  me  to  see  that  the  way  to  understand  Quaker  thought  was  to  examine  the  lives  of 
individual  Friends.  His  contribution  to  Biblical  scholarship,  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  without  parallel.  Yet  Henry,  too,  was  a valiant  Friend,  fired 
by  Haverford  College  during  World  War  I for  his  pacifist  views.  His  quiet  insistence  that,  instead  of 
endlessly  debating,  we  act  on  our  beliefs,  and  learn  through  action  as  well  as  through  intellectual 
expertise,  has  been,  I believe,  a great  contribution  to  twentieth  century  Quaker  thought. 

I might  pause  to  say  here  that  I do  not  consider  myself  a valiant  Friend.  Timorous  is  the  better 
word.  I have  a basically  conservative  and  fearful  streak  in  me.  Each  new  change  in  my  lifetime  I have 
initially  fought.  Perhaps  one  reason  I choose  to  read  and  write  about  valiant  Friends  is  that  I search 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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for  role  models  who  will  help  me  overcome  this  deep  timidity. 

Thus  the  valiant  Friends  I might  mention  as  contemporaries  are  the  men  and  women  who  first 
taught  me  to  act  upon  my  convictions,  or  to  understand  new  Truth.  I think  about  Margaret  Collins 
of  Haverford  who  organized  Friends  Surburban  Housing,  Inc.  and  recruited  me,  against  my  every 
conservative  instinct,  to  help  find  homes  for  black  families  in  the  all-white  Main  Line  suburbs  where 
we  then  lived.  Margaret’s  quiet  but  unflinching  persistence  in  this  enterprise  and  her  smiling  strength 
at  times  of  conflict  make  me  place  her  in  the  ranks  of  the  valiant  Friends. 

I might  add  that  opposition  to  the  concept  of  integrating  neighborhoods  at  that  time  was  so  bitter, 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  itself  could  not  unite  with  Margaret.  Many  Friends  claimed  that  to  sell  a 
house  to  a black  family  before  the  neighborhood  was  “ready”  was  a violent  act,  and  they  sited  John 
Woolman  as  a better  role  model,  a gentle  persuader.  But  Margaret  was  a persuader,  too,  and  I am  sure 
if  Woolman  had  been  alive  he  would  have  said  “right  on.” 

Because  I have  chosen  to  write  about  the  role  of  women  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  assumed  that 
I am  a strong  feminist.  But  when  the  modern  women’s  movement  first  surfaced  in  Quaker  circles  in  the 
late  1960s,  I was  not  enthusiastic.  Having  been  raised  with  some  exposure  to  the  feminism  of  the  1920s 
and  1930s,  I thought  I knew  all  about  it,  and  had  detected  its  flaws.  Eventually  it  was  the  valor  of 
younger  women  working  on  feminist  issues  in  the  AFSC  and  elsewhere  that  won  me  over.  I began  to 
support  them  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  angry  response  they  were  meeting  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  mildness  and  logic  of  the  position  they  were  stating.  It  was  Lucre tia  and  Seneca  Falls  all 
over  again.  Like  Lucretia  Mott,  they  were  called  strident,  sight  unseen.  Later  other  valiant  Friends, 
contemporaries  of  mine— Honey  Knopp,  Charlotte  Meacham,  Elise  Boulding,  and  that  fearless  battler 
for  nonsexist  language  Elizabeth  Watson  (imagine  anyone  calling  Elizabeth  Watson  strident )— helped 
me  to  move  to  a much  deeper  exploration  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  true  equality. 

I could  go  on  in  this  vein,  but  I think  I have  said  enough  to  indicate  that  I,  for  one,  need  the  voice 
of  valiant  Friends  willing  to  speak  out  against  the  mainstream  thought  in  society  at  large,  and  in  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  order  to  go  through  a cycle  of  first  rejecting,  and  then  considering,  and 
then  finally  incorporating  new  Light.  I might  wish  at  times  I were  in  the  front  line,  but  since  I am  not, 

I enjoy  my  role  as  defending  and  interpreting  valiant  Friends  of  the  past  and  present;  and  I see  anew 
the  strength  of  the  notion  that  we  move  forward  as  a group  by  uniting  with  the  insights  of  those  chosen 
to  receive  new  Light. 

Today,  we  need  innovators  more  than  ever  if  society  at  large  as  well  as  the  Society  of  Friends  is  to 
make  the  evolutionary  adjustments  to  the  dangers  that  face  us.  But  who  will  be  the  valiant  Friends  of 
tomorrow?  It  is  hard  today  even  to  guess.  We  know  from  the  history  of  our  society  that  they  will  lead 
us  to  understand  what  the  Truth  requires  of  us  in  our  personal  lives  to  be  witness  to  our  testimony  for 
peace  and  justice.  We  are  learning  today,  for  example,  that  we  have  been  part  of  discriminating  against 
people  of  different  sexual  orientation  than  ours.  What  will  we  learn  to  see  tomorrow?  Will  we  finally 
come  to  unite  with  John  Woolman’s  transforming  vision,  and  no  longer  pay  taxes  to  support  the  war 
machine  we  so  deplore?  Will  we  find  new  ways  to  share  our  resources  with  the  world’s  people?  Will 
we  finally  resolve  the  contradictions  between  meeting  house  and  counting  house  which  have  been  for 
so  long  part  of  our  history? 

We  know,  too,  from  our  history  that  when  we  first  hear  the  voices  of  change,  we  will  be  annoyed 
and  upset,  and  we  will  fight  them.  They  are  too  radical,  too  extreme,  they  reflect  the  influence  of 
“the  world’s  people”  rather  than  religious  insight.  They  will  make  us  and  our  society  look  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  others. 

And  of  course,  some  of  those  voices  will  be  misled,  and  off  the  wall.  But  the  price  we  pay  as  a 
Religious  Society  for  our  sensitivity  to  the  individual’s  religious  insight  is  that  we  must  listen,  with  an 
open  mind  and  a loving  heart  to  one  another,  confident  that  when  it  is  indeed  new  Truth  we  are  hear- 
ing, we  will  in  time  come  to  recognize  it  as  such  within  ourselves. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  controversy,  for  that,  too,  is  part  of  the  process  I am  talking  about.  Times 
of  controversy  within  the  Society  of  Friends  have  often  been  times  of  growth.  The  bitter  separation 
of  1827  was  followed  by  a flowering  in  Quaker  education,  and  in  Friends  involvement  in  the  reform 
movements.  I am  not  advocating  schisms  but  the  very  nature  of  the  Society  suggests  that  when  we 
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are  in  calm  agreement  we  are  on  our  way  to  a fatal  tranquility.  Fortunately  this  has  rarely  been  the 
case. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  historians  who  are  not  Quakers  talk  about  the  history  of  our  society.  At 
a conference  celebrating  the  publication  of  the  William  Penn  papers  in  time  for  the  Tricentennial  of 
Penn’s  receiving  of  the  charter  for  Pennsylvania,  one  such  historian  was  lamenting  the  present  decline 
in  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Friends  had  assumed  a very  special  role  as  critics  of  the 
modern  world,  and  were  badly  needed  by  society  at  large,  she  said.  The  Society  had  been  through 
times  of  decline  before,  she  also  noted,  and  had  survived  not  by  conforming  but  by  deepening  its 
testimonies  to  the  practices  that  set  it  apart  from  society  at  large:  the  refusal  to  take  oaths,  to  pay 
tithes,  to  serve  in  the  military.  Her  message  was  clear.  She  hoped  very  much  Friends  would  again 
listen  to  the  voices  of  conscience  and  change. 

I agree  that  this  is  needed  not  only  for  our  survival,  but  for  the  task  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
perform.  Let  us  then  nurture  a climate  in  which  the  valiant  Friends  of  tomorrow  can  come  forth,  not 
unchallenged,  but  listened  to  with  real  respect,  so  that  they  can  lead  us,  in  time,  into  new  paths  of  light. 


INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING 
RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

Among  the  sun-washed  and  windswept  cliffs  of  Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu,  New  Mexico,  more  than 
450  Friends  of  all  ages  gathered  for  the  seventh  annual  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  from  1 1 June 
to  14  June  1981. 

There  was  grave  concern  expressed  in  response  to  the  spread  of  violence  in  the  world,  the  turning 
away  from  the  needy  and  oppressed,  and  the  growing  sense  of  hopelessness  that  pervades  society. 
The  times  are  critical.  We  must  draw  on  the  strengths  of  our  Quaker  past  and  the  power  of  the  inner 
light  to  find  creative  solutions  to  the  challenge  of  these  times. 

We  urge  Friends  everywhere  to  join  us  in  renewing  personal  commitments: 

To  oppose  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms. 

To  oppose  the  growing  reliance  on  military  solutions  to  world  problems. 

To  oppose  the  spread  of  personal  and  national  violence. 

To  build  instutitions  to  secure  a stable  peace. 

To  build  a society  which  is  responsive  to  human  needs  and  suffering,  and 
To  give  support  to  other  individuals  and  groups  engaged  in  these  efforts. 

We  have  the  faith  that  it  is  within  our  power  to  transform  ourselves  and  the  world.  Our  faith  has 
grown  in  these  past  few  days  through  the  laughter  and  joy  of  our  children,  the  vitality  and  hope  of 
the  Young  Friends,  the  love  in  our  worship  and  sharing.  Strengthened  by  this  experience,  we  return 
to  our  daily  lives  with  renewed  commitment  to  a Quaker  witness  of  peace,  love,  and  hope. 

Gilbert  White,  Clerk 
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North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Report 

Barbara  Janoe,  Recording  Clerk,  NPYM 

It  seems  that  many  conferences,  conventions, 
and  annual  meetings  have  two  themes.  One  is  the 
pre-determined  theme  planned  by  the  program  com- 
mittee. The  other,  the  spontaneous  theme,  emerges 
as  the  meeting  progresses.  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  held  August  16  to  19,  1981 , was  no  excep- 
tion. The  pre-determined  theme,  “Valiant  Friends, 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,”  was  keynoted  by  Friend- 
in-Residence  Margaret  Bacon  in  her  opening  address. 
Throughout  the  week  our  thoughts  turned  frequently 
to  those  courageous  Friends  of  history  whose  deter- 
mined actions  brought  about  changes,  both  in  society 
and  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  looked  about  us, 
wondering  if  any  of  our  body  would  be  thought  of 
as  valiant  Friends  by  future  generations. 

The  spontaneous  theme  that  emerged  during  our 
days  together  was  that  of  growth,  our  Yearly  Meeting’s 
growth  and  our  response  to  it.  This,  our  ninth  annual 
session,  was  by  far  the  largest  we  have  had,  with  450 
registrants  from  over  30  meetings.  During  the  past 
several  years  there  has  been  a notable  increase  in 
worship  groups  and  preparative  meetings  in  the  less 
populous  but  larger  area  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  that 
lies  East  of  the  Cascades.  The  1981  sessions  were 
held  East  of  the  Cascades  for  the  first  time,  at  Judson 
Baptist  College,  the  Dalles,  Oregon.  The  campus 
clings  to  the  golden  hills  above  the  city,  and  over- 
looks not  only  the  city  but  the  Dalles  Dam  and  a 
portion  of  the  Columbia  Basin.  Our  meetings  and 
business  were  all  played  against  a backdrop  of  the 
majestic  Columbia  River  winding  from  East  to  West, 
the  golden  hills  of  Eastern  Oregon,  and  Mt.  Adams 
rising  above  them. 

One  way  of  responding  to  the  growth  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting  was  the  introduction  of  a number 
of  innovations  in  our  sessions. 

Heretofore,  each  Monthly  Meeting  had  had  a time 
to  report  in  plenary  session  on  its  activities  and  the 
state  of  the  meeting.  What  had  been  an  enriching 
experience  when  we  had  just  eight  or  ten  member 
meetings,  had  become  unwieldly  and  tiring  with 
32  meetings.  So,  as  is  the  practice  in  several  of  the 
large  yearly  meetings,  the  Committee  on  Ministry 
and  Oversight  devised  a set  of  queries  based  on  re- 
current themes  gleaned  from  their  reading  of  each 
Meeting’s  State  of  the  Society  report.  The  queries, 
centering  on  physical  growth,  spiritual  growth,  and 
outreach,  were  read  in  a Meeting  for  Worship  and 
responded  to  by  those  present  in  the  meeting.  The 
result  was  a deeper  level  of  participation  and  more 


sharing  than  we  had  experienced  with  the  reading 
of  annual  reports. 

Another  innovative  meeting  was  the  one  that 
traditionally  consists  of  a series  of  reports:  A.F.S.C., 
F.W.C.C.,  and  F.C.N.L.  A panel  consisting  of  a staff 
person  and  a lay  person  from  each  organization  and 
an  active  Monthly  Meeting  member  answered  several 
questions  regarding  social  concerns  and  peace  issues 
put  to  them  by  Steering  Committee  Clerk,  Ann 
Stever.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  point  up  the 
different  emphases  and  ways  of  operating  of  those 
organizations,  as  well  as  their  ways  of  cooperating 
and  using  each  others’  resources. 

Another  sign  of  our  growth  (or  growing  up)  was 
the  felt  need  to  do  more  as  a Yearly  Meeting.  Several 
meetings  brought  concerns,  and  minutes  were  approv- 
ed regarding  nuclear  disarmament,  a peace  studies 
survey  in  area  schools,  and  redress  for  Japanese-- 
American  citizens  interned  during  World  War  II.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  asked  the  Steering  Committee  to 
consider  ways  of  finding  time  in  annual  sessions  to  J 
determine  what  concerns  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of! 
member  meetings  and  to  plan  ways  to  witness  as  a 
Yearly  Meeting  to  those  concerns. 

Four  days  filled  with  worship,  fellowship,  inspira- 
tion, and  sharing:  the  theme  of  the  1981  N.P.Y.M. 
could  have  been  “Valiant  Friends— Growing  Together. 


Hank  Delison,  Multnomah  Meeting  Tony  Umile,  Boulder  Meeting 
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David  Coahran,  Pullman-Moscow  Meeting 


MYM  - Cooling  off  at  Ghost  Ranch 


NPYM  - The  Dalles,  Family  Night 


NPYM  - Going  for  a sail  on  the 
Columbia  River,  Ellis  Jump 's  Boat 
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PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

AUGUST  1981 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

This  letter  comes  to  you  with  our  love,  in  response  to  your  own,  and  to  tell  you  something  of  how 
we  are. 

Our  35th  session  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  came  together  on  a sunny  campus  next  to  an  almond 
grove  in  Chico,  California.  This  year  we  rejoice  particularly  in  our  large  family  of  children.  In  sharing 
with  them  many  of  us  found  the  delight  that  grows  in  playing  well  together.  The  joy  we  feel  in  each 
other’s  presence  reminds  us  that  there  is  a Commonwealth  of  Love.  We  remind  each  other  to  examine 
honestly  the  world  of  sorrows  for  we  are  called  to  live  in  it  and  to  cherish  it. 

We  came  with  many  concerns— for  ourselves,  for  our  Meetings,  for  people  in  our  families,  neighbor- 
hoods, institutions,  for  the  large  issues  of  the  world.  More  than  thirty  Friends  joined  us  following 
Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee’s  retreat  on  “The  Spiritual  Basis  of  Our  Peace  Testimony.”  On 
Hiroshima  Day  some  of  us  fasted,  prayed  and  stood  in  silent  vigil  in  downtown  Chico.  We  renewed, 
through  worship  and  witness,  our  commitment  to  end  weapons  research,  development  and  use 
on  the  planet  earth,  our  home. 

Two  of  our  Friends,  Miriam  and  Ernest  von  Seggern,  will  serve  as  our  Friends  in  the  Orient  for  the 
coming  year.  They  will  leave  early  in  1982  and  they  carry  with  them  our  support,  our  love  and  our 
prayers. 

A minute  of  testimony  protesting  wrongs  done  forty  years  ago  in  the  wartime  relocation  and  intern- 
ment of  civilian  citizens  was  sent  to  our  government’s  committee  of  inquiry.  Some  of  us  lived  through 
this  era  as  victims,  and  some  could  only  try  to  relieve  suffering. 

We  were  shaken  and  challenged  by  Ann  Stever’s  message  from  her  own  life  and  experience  in  South 
Africa.  Can  we  break  the  bonds  of  race,  class,  and  culture,  and  respond  to  God’s  call?  Can  we  accept 
and  trust  the  tensions  in  ourselves,  other  organizations  and  our  Meetings?  Can  we  learn  and  risk  for 
love,  certain  we  have  our  orders  and  they  are  written  on  our  hearts? 

With  tenderness  and  candor  Young  Friends  called  us  to  examine  our  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol.  Caught 
in  the  subtle  web  of  addictions  which  may  take  many  forms,  we  sometimes  hide  from  ourselves,  and  even 
from  one  another.  Which  of  us  is  truly  free?  With  new  openness  we  are  beginning  to  hear  each  other. 

As  we  come  to  know  more  surely  that  we  are  made  and  held  in  the  hands  of  God  for  purpose,  we  can 
find  ways  to  meet  the  pressures  of  daily  living. 

Dear  Friends,  sharing  our  full  hearts  is  not  easy.  We  want  worship  to  be  safe,  and  we  want  also  to 
give  our  lives  freely  to  the  Spirit,  not  knowing,  trusting  we  may  be  led.  We  fear  conflict,  pain  and 
disaster,  and  yet  our  very  lives  often  tell  us  that  transforming  whatever  happens  is  necessary  for  growing. 

We  know  that  action  alone  does  not  offer  peace  of  heart,  and  still  we  must  act,  praying  to  be  open 
to  love’s  first  motion.  May  we  be  given  grace  and  courage  to  see  and  take  the  simple  first  step.  If  our 
lives  are  to  be  one  holy  response  to  God,  we  will  best  be  prepared  by  faithful  involvement  in  the  whole 
community  of  our  Meetings,  and  by  disciplined  attention  to  our  experience  and  history.  If  we  are  ready, 
we  will  recognize  the  call  when  it  comes,  learn  what  it  means  to  say,  “Lord,  here  am  I.  Send  me.” 

On  behalf  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 

Eleanor  Foster,  Qerk 
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EPISTLE  OF  YOUNG  FRIENDS  OF  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

August  2-8,  1981 
Craig  Hall,  Chico,  California 


To  Friends  Everywhere: 

We  came  together  anticipating  the  joy  of  reacquainting  ourselves  and  welcoming  new  members 
into  our  community.  Although  sometimes  intimidated  by  the  prospect  of  letting  down  our  defenses, 
we  are  rewarded  by  the  love  and  support  we  find. 

Hanna  Pearce,  a visiting  Young  Friend  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  challenged  us  to  examine  our 
relationship  with  Friends.  She  felt  a strong  need  to  unite  Friends  of  various  backgrounds  and  she  en- 
couraged us  to  travel  and  make  these  contacts.  From  this  dialogue  we  realized  the  need  to  strengthen 
our  bonds  with  our  Monthly  Meetings. 

Two  plenary  sessions  were  held  on  “Internal  and  External  Pressures:  A Religious  Inquiry  of  the 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Drugs  and  Alcohol.”  We  examined  this  issue  in  regards  to  our  daily  lives  and  at 
Quaker  gatherings,  seeking  ways  to  share  our  differences.  Several  spontaneous  conversations  through- 
out the  Yearly  Meeting  reflected  our  need  to  talk  about  this  subject.  These  exchanges  resulted  in  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  importance  of  our  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  community.  This  week  has  nurtured 
and  strengthened  the  spiritual  base  from  which  we  act. 

The  plan  to  blockade  the  nuclear  power  plant  at  Diablo  Canyon  brought  about  discussions,  non- 
violent training,  and  general  support  for  those  who  plan  to  participate  in  this  action. 

We  organized  small  sharing  groups  on  Minding  the  Spirit  in  our  Daily  lives.  We  value  this  exchange 
with  friends  of  all  ages  and  hope  for  the  opportunity  to  continue  these  dialogues. 

Young  Friends  played  an  active  role  in  the  vigil  held  in  memory  of  victims  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki. 

We  felt  we’ve  had  a centering  calmness  with  an  understood  warmth  and  an  openness  to  each  other’s 
concerns. 

With  hopes  for  peace  and  loving  thoughts  for  all. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Young  Friends 

Martine  Ernst,  Clerk,  and  Lisa  Hubble,  Assistant  Clerk 


EPISTLE,  JUNIOR  FRIENDS,  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Chico,  California 
August  8,  1981 


Dear  Friends  Everywhere, 

This  year  was  enriched  by  a special  bonding  between  the  Junior  Friends  and  other  age  groups.  There 
was  a series  of  meetings  in  which  Junior  Friends  discussed  the  problems  with  drugs  and  alcohol,  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  mixed  age  meetings  much  was  learned  by  both 
young  and  old.  Ed  Morgenroth  and  Foy  Van  Dolsen  visited  us  for  an  enlightening  meeting  entitled, 
“Why  Am  I A Quaker?” 

We  also  had  a visitor  from  Olney  Friends  High  School  in  Ohio  who  presented  a slide  show  and  gave 
a talk  on  facets  of  the  school. 

With  the  participation  of  the  older  people  in  our  discussions  and  many  of  us  attending  Worship 
Fellowship  groups,  the  gap  between  ages  has  decreased  greatly  this  year. 

We  hope  that  the  progress  we  have  made  will  continue  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  the  Light, 

Junior  Friends,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
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EPISTLE  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  FRIENDS,  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 
Dear  Friends, 

We  had  a very  successful  Junior  High  program  this  year.  The  group  was  quite  a bit  larger  than 
anticipated.  We  got  to  know  each  other  through  physical  games  as  well  as  daily  dialogue  groups  which 
taught  us  how  to  share  on  a more  personal  level. 

The  most  successful  highlights  of  the  program  were:  slideshows  of  Nicaragua  and  Nagasaki,  a shar- 
ing session  on  “Why  am  I a Quaker?”,  and  our  trip  to  the  river  where  we  made  ice-cream. 

Seeing  the  videotape,  “The  Last  Epidemic,”  was  scary  and  had  a strong  influence  upon  us.  We 
learned  a lot  about  bombings,  and  the  medical  effects  of  nuclear  war.  Many  of  the  Junior  High  Friends 
took  part  in  the  vigil  on  Hiroshima  Day.  Tad  Kershner  wrote  this  Haiku: 

Terrible  War  God 

Causes  Pain,  Desolation. 

Why  Must  This  Happen? 

With  love  to  all. 

The  Junior  High  Friends,  PYM,  1981 

Ellen  Ridgway,  Clerk 


Honolulu  Friends  Meeting 
State  of  Society  Report 

Phyllis  Thompson,  Representative  to  PYM  from 
Honolulu  Meeting 

When  we  last  came  together,  Honolulu  Meeting 
was  working  out  the  formal  matter  of  whether  or 
not  to  close  our  pre-meeting  sing  with,  or  to  open 
meeting  with.  Hymn  100.  The  resolution  of  this 
question  happened  somewhat  casually— we  leave 
it  to  the  piano  player,  who  changes  weekly.  So 
sometimes  we  do  and  sometimes  we  don’t.  The 
change  has  been  helped  on  its  way  by  the  use  of  our 
new  hymn  books,  which  finally  arrived  after  a long 
delay  in  the  mails. 

A somewhat  more  serious  difficulty  arose  con- 
cerning the  request  of  the  resident  couple  for  guide- 
lines about  who,  other  than  ourselves,  should  be 
allowed  to  use  the  Meeting  House  for  various  func- 
tions—meetings  or  courses  of  study  and  the  like— 
when  we  are  not  using  it.  Our  building  is  attractive 
and  convenient,  but  what  is  probably  critical  to  those 
who  make  the  requests  is  that  the  donation  we  ask 
for  is  small.  We  realized  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
tell  the  residents  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by 
the  spirit:  they  asked  for  guidance.  Although  it  is 
easy  to  reject  groups  which  are  not  themselves  non- 
profit operations,  it  is  less  easy  to  decide  about  groups 
in  which  Friends  are  deeply  interested. 

Another  question  which  arose  in  connection  with 


this  one  was  the  honesty  of  asking  for  a donation, 
however  small,  and  treating  it  as  a rental  fee,  stipulat- 
ing the  amount.  Our  tax  exempt  status  is  important. 
Further,  suppose  someone  does  not  choose  to  donate' 
And  are  we  justified  in  “charging”  a “donation”  to 
overnight  guests?  These  are  not  just  matters  of  se- 
mantics. We  were  still  thinking  about  these  ques- 
tions when  I left  home.  Resolution  does  not  seem 
to  be  easy. 

I was  also  charged  with  finding  out  what  other 
meetings  do  when  Nominating  Committee  cannot 
find  anyone  willing  to  serve  as  Clerk  for  Religious 
Education.  What  shall  we  do  about  First  Day 
school? 

Over  the  past  year  we  have  been  devoting  the 
after  meeting  time  to  listening  to  the  life  stories 
of  members  and  attenders.  We  discovered  how  much 
pleasure  we  took  in  such  narratives  and  how  much 
we  learned  of  value  when  three  members  introduced 
themselves  publically  to  the  new  residents,  George  j 
and  Helen  Bliss,  at  a gathering  held  in  their  honor  , 
in  September.  (Quakers  are  usually  silent,  but  when  , 
asked  to  speak  can  sometimes  go  on  for  hours!)  | 

We  have  had  a number  of  informal  discussions 
about  substance  abuse— discussions  which  turned 
upon  the  quality  of  a holy  life,  simplicity,  the  care  ; 
and  kindliness  with  which  helpful  interference  has 
to  be  done;  as  well  as  upon  the  frightening  problem  I 
of  violence— murder,  extortion,  theft,  intimidation,  | 
blackmail— associated  with  illegal  drug  traffic  and  thej 
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large  marijuana  crops  on  all  the  islands. 

Like  other  meetings,  we  are  pained  by  political 
violence,  as  well,  and  by  the  behavior  of  our  coun- 
try in  El  Salvador,  concerning  which  we  were  addres- 
sed by  my  friend  Joan  Chatfield,  a Maryknoll  sister. 
Later  we  adopted  the  minute  of  College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting  on  this  matter.  My  personal  and 
particular  concern  has  been  the  recent  lamentable 
behavior  of  Israel  and  the  pressures  of  our  own 
government  concerning  what  they  have  done.  Further, 
we  are  distressed  by  the  turn  to  nuclear  armament, 
and  especially  we  have  directed  our  energies  against 
the  MX  missile.  We  have  also  approved  a minute 
on  registration  and  the  draft.  We  lent  our  support 
to  an  International  Peace  Petition,  of  which  I brought 
a copy  to  Representative  Committee  this  spring. 

And  we  have  set  aside  a fund  to  help  the  Council 
of  Churches  should  it  set  up  a transient  shelter  for 
“street  people  ,”of  whom  there  are  increasing  numbers 
in  Honolulu.  We  are  grateful  for  the  setting  up  of 
the  Pacific  Concerns  Resource  Center  which  coor- 
dinates information  about  independence  movements 
in  the  Pacific  and  about  opposition  to  the  nuclear- 
ization of  the  Pacific. 

We  are  a harbor  in  the  biggest  ocean  in  the  world, 
and  from  many  directions  people  come  to  us  and 
go  away.  Because  of  that,  our  meeting  is  constantly 
changing.  It  would  be  surprising  if  it  did  not.  Yet 
for  many  of  us,  certainly  for  me,  it  is  the  still  and 
certain  center  of  our  lives.  Already  I miss  it  deeply, 
but  I am  grateful  to  be  here  in  its  behalf. 


Mexico  City  Friends  State  of  the  Meeting 
August  1981 

Corinne  Hernandez,  Clerk 

Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  sends 
loving  greetings  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Although 
we  feel  distant  in  miles,  we  feel  close  in  the  Friendly 
spirit  of  the  extended  family. 

We  are  distrubed  and  concerned  with  the  increas- 
ing polarization  that  has  occurred  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  with  the  resulting  thousands  of  refugees^ 
the  majority  of  them  women  and  children,  who  have 
been  fleeing  from  the  violence  in  those  countries. 
Our  Meeting  members  have  supported  a refugee  pro- 
ject in  which  the  Friends  of  Monte  Verde,  Costa 


Rica,  have  taken  the  initiative;  and  have  also  raised 
funds  for  the  scholarship  project  of  Tom  and  Trudy 
Hunt  in  Guatemala. 

Since  our  Meeting  is  such  a small  one,  we  are 
concerned  about  building  for  the  future.  In  this 
area  we  have  been  especially  happy  with  the  variety 
of  Quaker  experiences  in  which  our  younger  members 
and  members  of  our  families  have  been  participating. 
Cesar  Martinez  has  just  returned  from  a year  and 
a half  at  Woodbrooke  in  England.  Lorna  Hernandez 
participated  in  the  Quaker  pilgrimage  to  England 
last  year.  Daniel  Hernandez  has  just  graduated  from 
Earlham  College.  Hector  Chavez  and  Saul  Gonzalez 
will  return  in  September  for  a second  year  at  Scatter- 
good  Friends  School,  and  Sarah  Hernandez  will  be 
going  up  to  Scattergood  for  the  first  time  this  Fall. 

Our  Tuesday  Evening  discussion  groups  held  in 
the  homes  of  members  of  the  Meeting  have  continued 
to  be  a source  of  stimulation  and  fellowship.  Our 
First-Day  Meetings  for  Worship  continue  to  be  enriched 
with  the  large  number  of  visiting  Friends  who  attend 
as  well  as  stay  overnight  at  the  Casa  de  los  Amigos 
while  they  are  in  Mexico  City.  The  Casa  continues 
to  be  a temporary  home  away  from  home  for  many 
visitors  to  Mexico  with  overnight  guests  from  many 
parts  of  the  world. 


Letters 

Dear  Friend, 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  almost  three  decades  know  the  unmet  needs 
of  our  yearly  meeting  as  well  as  our  weaknesses. 

David  Munro’s  letter  (7/81)  is  not  helpful  in  meeting 
our  needs  or  overcoming  our  weaknesses. 

He  lays  about  him  in  so  many  directions  that 
orderly  analysis  is  difficult.  Let  me  start  with  his 
attack  on  the  central  affirmation  of  the  Light  (George 
Fox’s  “divine  light  of  Christ”).  It  is,  of  course,  a 
metaphor,  as  all  religious  language  is  metaphorical: 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  shows  us  the  world  around  us, 
so  the  light,  “the  true  light  which  John  bore  witness 
to,  was  the  life  in  Christ  the  Word,  by  which  all  things 
were  made  and  created.  And  it  was  called  the  light 
in  man  and  woman,  which  was  the  true  light  which 
had  enlightened  every  man  that  came  into  the  world, 
which  was  a heavenly  and  divine  light  which  let  them 
see  all  their  evil  words  and  deeds  and  their  sins,  and 
the  same  light  would  let  them  see  Christ  their  savior 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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(Letter:  Cont.  from  page  15) 

from  whence  it  came  to  save  them  from  their  sins 
and  blot  it  out.”  (p.  303,  Journal,  Nickalls,  ed.) 

Hugh  Doncaster  calls  this  our  central  affirmation 
because  it  accounts  for  all  our  testimonies,  the  Quaker 
way  of  life.  We  need  not  belabor  the  point  that,  just 
as  we  can  close  our  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  we 
can  be  unmindful  of  this  light  of  the  spirit.  Our 
traditional  treatment  of  the  insane  and  of  those  who  ' 
attack  us,  for  example,  seeks  to  remove  conditions 
which  are  unfavorable  to  attention  to  the  light,  which 
is  inward  and  spiritual.  It  is  interesting  that  the  great 
scholastic  Aquinas  in  the  13th  century  is  closer  to 
Fox  than  John’s  gospel:  “Revelation  is  simply  the 
communication  of  a spiritual  inner  light  whereby 
human  cognition  is  enabled  to  observe  something 
which  would  otherwise  remain  in  darkness.”  (Quoted 
by  Joseph  Pieper 'm  Belief  and  Faith?) 

A second  object  of  David  Munro’s  attack  is  reli- 
gion which  he  describes  as  flimflam,  a system  of 
government  and  founded  on  lies.  Perhaps  what  he 
interprets  as  Fox’s  condemnation  of  religion  is  in 
the  Journal  (p.  35):  “And  I was  to  bring  people  off 
from  all  the  world’s  religions,  which  are  vain,  that 
they  might  know  the  pure  religions,  and  might  visit 
the  fatherless,  the  widows  and  strangers,  and  keep 
themselves  from  the  spots  of  the  world.” 

As  far  as  I understand  David  Munro,  he  appears 
to  be  calling  us  to  an  aggressive  Protestantism  similar 
to  Protestants  and  Others  United  for  the  Separation 
of  Church  and  State.  I hope  we  will  not  join  such  a 
group.  Fox’s  lack  of  understanding  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  as  expressed  in  his  journeys  in  Ireland, 
is  a sad  chapter  in  the  Journal.  I surmise  that,  just 
as  the  early  Quaker’s  prejudice  against  the  arts  seems 
to  be  based  on  their  observation  of  street  entertainers 
rather  than  on  the  finest  examples  of  music  and 
painting,  so  Fox’s  rough  and  jeering  tone  toward 
Roman  Catholicism  was  based  on  the  crude  and 
ignorant  interpretations  he  encountered.  During 
the  time  of  his  ministry  in  England,  Catholics  went 
underground  because  of  the  harsh  proscriptions 
against  them  so  that  those  who  might  have  inter- 
preted Catholicism  at  its  best  were  in  hiding  or  in 
prison.  Today  we  have  learned  from  Howard 
Brinton’s  Friends  for  300  Years  that : “Catholic 
worship  resembles  Quaker  worship  in  the  fact  that 
Divinity  is  felt  to  be  present.”  Howard  Brinton  also 
makes  the  point  that  the  traditional  Protestant  reli- 
ance on  the  Scriptures  as  the  source  of  religious  truth 
is  alien  to  Quaker  reliance  on  “waiting  upon  the 
Lord  to  hear  His  voice  and  to  feel  His  power.”  The 


reason  Friends  were  unconcerned  about  the  Darwiniar 
controversy  was  that  they  had  never  based  their  faith 
on  the  Bible  which  most  Christians  of  the  time  felt 
Darwin  was  attacking. 

Third,  a careful  reading  of  David  Munro’s  para- 
graph about  Fox’s  interruptions  indicates  that  the 
incident  referred  to  is  not  historical.  It  never  happen- 
ed. The  JoumaVs  account  of  Fox’s  visit  to  steeple- 
houses  often  says,  “And  when  the  priest  had  done.  . 
and  after  they  had  their  sermon.”  A reference  to 
17th  century  history  tells  us  that  it  was  customary 
to  allow  questions,  discourses  and  argument  after  the 
church  service.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  occa- 
sion when  Fox  spoke  in  the  church  in  Ulverston 
near  Swarthmore  Hall.  When  Justice  cried  out, 

“Take  him  away,”  Margaret  Fell  said  to  the  officers, 
“Let  him  alone,  why  may  not  he  speak  as  well  as 
any  otherV  (Journal,  p.  1 15,  my  italics). 

Fox  rarely  interrupted  the  clergymen.  The  well- 
known  incident  in  Nottingham  was  one  of  those 
rare  occasions.  The  priest,  “like  a great  lump  of 
earth,”  preached  “that  the  scriptures  were  the  touch- 
stone and  judge  by  which  they  were  to  try  all  doc- 
trines, religions,  and  opinions.  . . Now  the  Lord’s 
power  was  so  mighty  upon  me,  and  so  strong  in  me, 
that  I could  not  hold,  but  was  made  to  cry  out  and 
say,  ‘Oh,  no,  it  is  not  the  Scriptures.’  ” It  was  not 
for  speaking  in  church,  but  for  his  opinions  that  he 
was  imprisoned  afterwards. 

Finally,  our  own  recent  history  is  contrary  to 
David  Munro’s  conclusion  that  “.  .what  Friends 
stood  for  in  the  17th  century  brought  persecution 
down  on  them.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  likely  to 
happen  today.”  Those  Friends  who  have  refused 
to  register  for  military  service  may  be  surprised  to 
read  that.  Those  I know  who  have  been  imprisoned 
for  refusal  to  register  were  not  “seeking  something 
meaningful  to  do,”  as  David  Munro  says,  but  testi- 
fying to  Truth. 

Sincerely, 

Madge  T.  Seaver 

San  Francisco  Meeting 


] 
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Dear  Editor, 

Friends  Bulletin  continues  to  be  an  excellent 
means  of  dialogue  between  Meeting  members  and 
attenders  on  crucial  concerns  of  our  time,  from  life- 
style at  the  local  level  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

As  editor  of  the  newspaper  of  the  Northern 
California  Ecumenical  Council,  I have  been  follow- 
ing your  lead  in  making  Sequoia:  The  Church  at 
Work  a vehicle  of  dialogue  and  action  between  the 
2000  Council  members  congregations,  including 
Friends  Meetings,  and  the  13  denominations  and 
32  affiliated  agencies  of  NCEC. 

Through  this  letter  I want  to  invite  Friends 
Bulletin  readers  to  subscribe  also  to  Sequoia  which 
is  published  bimonthly  for  the  modest  sum  of  $5.00 
per  year.  Checks  should  be  made  out  to  NCEC— 
Sequoia  and  mailed  to  NCEC,  944  Market  St.,  Rm. 
300,  San  Francisco,  CA  94105.  Sample  issues  are 
available  upon  request. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Burks 

EdiXox,  Sequoia 


Dear  Editor: 

Three  unrelated  and  yet  connected  items  in 
recent  Friends  Bulletins  caught  my  eye.  The  first, 
in  the  July  issue,  is  in  your  appeal  for  financial 
support  iox  Friends  Bulletin.  The  opening  para- 
graph reminds  me  of  my  surgical  practice,  except 
that  some  of  those  who  receive  my  services  do  not 
just  delay  their  payments— they  never  bother  to 
pay!  But  the  significant  fact  is  that  twenty-seven 
out  of  forty -seven  meetings  have  been  one  to  nine 
months  late  in  sending  payments  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

The  second  item  is  in  the  May  issue  where , 
under  Arrangements  for  P.Y.M.  1981,  there  is  the 
statement  that  “in  1980  27%  of  those  who  attended 
P.Y.M.  failed  to  pre-register.” 

And  finally  in  April,  under  Sharing  from 
Ministry  and  Oversight,  paragraph  4,  Financial 
Needs:  “There  has  been  concern  about  the  number 
of  checks  that  bounced  at  Yearly  Meeting— sometimes 
more  than  once.” 

The  reason  for  drawing  attention  to  these  three 
items  is  that  from  time  to  time  the  proposal  comes 
around  that  Affiliation  Expenses  to  P.Y.M.  should 
be  done  away  with.  In  place  of  Affiliation  Expenses, 


it  is  suggested,  each  Monthly  Meeting  should  decide 
what  its  share  of  P.Y.M.’s  budget  ought  to  be.  With 
the  track  record  documented  by  Friends  Bulletin, 
P.Y.M.  (and  probably  Friends  Bulletin)  would  not 
long  survive  with  such  a system. 

Sincerely, 

Kingsley  Laurence 

La  Jolla  Meeting 


Dear  Editor: 

I have  been  contemplating  John  Fitz’s  letter 
in  the  June  1981  issue  oi Friends  Bulletin  for  some 
time,  and  I cannot  agree  with  all  that  he  writes. 

In  his  first  paragraph  he  asks,  “Is  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  Christian?”  Unless  one  has  buried 
one’s  head  in  the  sands  or  deliberately  ignored  all 
recorded  Quaker  history,  the  only  answer  is  “yes”. 

In  the  same  paragraph  John  says  that  the  above  ques- 
tion needs  to  be  separated  from  “Am  I a Christian?” 
That  there  is  a need  for  separation  is  his  conclusion 
and  concern  so  one  assumes  that  John  feels  he  has 
to  separate  them.  But  I don’t  think  that  we  all  have 
to  follow  suit. 

And  then,  as  an  alternative,  he  asks,  “Is  call- 
ing oneself  a Christian  required  for  membership  in 
the  Society?” 

Which  Society?  The  Society  of  Friends  or 
the  Society  of  whatever  one  wants?  It  seems  that 
religion  to  many  people  today  is  something  that 
equates  to  their  own  standards.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested in  (perhaps  are  afraid  of)  a religion  that  chal- 
lenges, and  has  standards  that  we  should  attempt 
to  match  or  attain.  John  says  we  are  entitled  to  con- 
sider Quakerism  a new  movement  or  a new  New 
Testament.  Although  a complimentary  idea,  I feel 
that  it  borders  on  arrogance  to  consider  200,000 
people  a Third  Testament. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  find  no  need  ourselves 
for  the  outward  signs  of  sacraments,  we  do  not  say 
that  they  should  be  rejected  by  all.  And  we  do  believe 
in  the  inner  grace  of  baptism,  communion,  marriage 
and  priesthood.  Read  any  Faith  and  Practice  includ- 
ing P.Y.M.’s.  Cathedrals  we  do  not  need,  but  meeting 
houses  and  churches  we  cannot  do  without.  And 
every  yearly  meeting  has  an  hierarchy  of  sorts. 

In  his  third  paragraph  John  raises  the  question 
as  to  what  the  Society  of  Friends  should  do  about 
applicants  and  members  who  profess  not  to  be 
Christian.  My  feeling  is  that  we  should  accept  them 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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(Letter:  Cont.  from  page  1 7) 
into  membership,  but  that  they  should  realise  in 
advance  that  they  are  going  to  be  exposed  to 
Christianity. 

Finally  in  John’s  last  paragraph  we  almost  come 
back  to  agreement.  Discipleship  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  try- 
ing to  follow  his  teachings,  and  in  accepting  the  good 
news  that  he  brings  to  the  human  race  is  about  the 
most  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  any  other  reli- 
gious group,  can  ask. 

There  is  no  need  to  invent  a new  name  to  des- 
cribe us.  “Christian”  has  been  around  for  almost 
2000  years  and  should  do  for  the  forseeable  future. 

Sincerely, 

Kingsley  Laurence 

La  Jolla  Meeting 


Announcements 

Report  from  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee 

At  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Sang  Dal  Cha,  Los 
Angeles  Meeting,  reported  that  Ham  Sok  Hon  is  very 
well  and  busy  speaking  in  churches.  There  is  strong 
anti-American  feeling  in  Korea  since  the  slaughter  at 
Kwang  Ju.  Many  Korean  families  of  prisoners  need 
financial  help.  The  appeal  letter  sent  to  Friends  ask- 
ing for  financial  support  for  these  families  has  met 
with  a good  response. 

Herbert  Hadley  is  heading  a project  currently  to 
translate  Ham  Sok  Hon’s  writings  into  English. 

Since  the  AFSC  visited  North  Korea  last  year, 
others  have  also  visited  to  open  dialogue  on  reunion 
of  North  and  South  Korea.  Friends  are  asked  to 
write  letters  to  our  President  to  urge  him  to  support 
such  dialogue. 


F.W.C.C.  Conference  Announced 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  has 
announced  plans  for  an  International  Conference 
of  Friends  International  Witness  to  be  held  in  Kaimosi, 
Kenya,  August  8-13,  1982,  preceding  FWCC’s  15th 
Triennial  Meeting,  also  to  be  held  in  Kaimosi.  The 
Conference,  which  will  be  the  largest  international 
gathering  of  Friends  since  the  World  Conference  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina  in  1967,  will  be  open 
to  600  Friends,  of  whom  about  half  will  be  from 
Africa,  the  rest  from  Quaker  meetings  and  churches 
around  the  world. 


Applications  for  the  limited  places  at  the  Confer- 
ence or  requests  for  more  information  about  it  should 
be  addressed  to  the  office  of  FWCC— Section  of  the 
Americas,  1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 


AFSC  Appointments  in  Laos 

Wendy  Batson  and  Bob  Eaton  have  been  appoint- 
ed Field  Directors  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee’s  project  in  Vientiane,  Laos.  As  represen- 
tatives of  one  of  only  two  American  voluntary  agencies 
working  in  that  country,  they  will  direct  a project  of 
aid  to  food  production,  with  a particular  focus  on 
restoring  war-damaged  land  to  cultivation. 

Wendy  Batson  is  a peace  activist  and  free-lance 
researcher.  Bob  Eaton  was  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Northern  California  Regional  Office  of  AFSC. 
Residents  of  San  Francisco,  Bob  and  Wendy  are 
members  of  San  Francisco  Friends  Monthly  Meeting. 
They  are  married  and  will  take  their  one  child 
(Jonah,  age  1)  with  them  to  Laos.  Their  address 
is  Quaker  Service  B.P.  — 1118,  Vientiane,  Laos, 
Indochina. 


AFSC  SEARCH 

American  Friends  Service  Committee  seeks:  1) 
Quaker  Representative  at  United  Nations  Office 
(QUNO),  New  York:  senior  position  for  Friend  to 
represent  world  body  of  Quakers.  Requires  broad 
experience  in  international  issues,  strong  communica- 
tion skills,  program  and  administrative  experience, 
knowledge  of  UN,  ability  to  facilitate  interaction 
among  people  from  widely  differing  backgrounds 
through  conferences  and  seminars.  2)  Quaker  House 
Director  to  handle  arrangements  for  meals,  meetings, 
seminars  sponsored  by  QUNO;  some  program  involve- 
ment. Requires  general  skills  in  managing  hospitality 
center;  flexibility,  patience.  Positions  can  be  filled 
by  a couple  or  single  persons.  3)  Associate  Executive 
Secretary  for  Information  and  Interpretation:  over- 
sight of  AFSC  publications,  mass  media  contacts, 
interpretation  of  AFSC  programs.  Requires  commit- 
ment to  philosophy  and  practices  of  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,  knowledge  of  AFSC;  strong  interpretation 
and  interpersonal  skills;  experience  in  administration, 
public  relations,  communications;  excellent  judge- 
ment, ability  to  work  under  pressure.  All  positions 


Tom  Moen,  Boulder  Meeting 
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begin  no  later  than  June  1,  1982.  Send  resume: 
Karen  Cromley,  AFSC,  1501  Cherry,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102  by  October  15.  The  AFSC  is  an  Affirma- 
tive Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Mel’s  Lake  Has  “Pier  Pressure”  Problems! 

You  can  ap-pier  at  the  special  four  day  workcamp 
at  John  Woolman  School,  October  12-16,  Monday 
eve.  — Friday  preceding  College  Park  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Mel’s  Lake  is  the  one  acre  pond  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  John  Woolman  School  campus. 

To  help  make  the  Lake  even  more  enjoyable,  safer, 
and  to  protect  the  fragile  shore,  campers  will  con- 
struct a permanent  pier.  The  project  can  utilize 
only  10  persons.  Work  will  go  forward  rain  or  shine. 
Arrive  Monday  evening  for  supper,  sleep  at  the  Lake 
(or  inside  if  the  weather  is  adverse).  Meals  will  be 
provided  by  the  School  at  cost.  Contact:  Russ  and 
Mary  Jorgensen,  7899  St.  Helena  Road,  Santa  Rosa 
95404.  707-538-1502.  Cost  is  $13.50. 


IMYM  - Ghost  Ranch 


Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Anna  Reynolds  Cooper,  daughter  of 
Cornelia  and  Bill  CoopQx , Strawberry  Creek 
Meeting,  was  born  on  July  7,  1981. 

Beth  Eloise  Stevenson , daughter  of  Doug 
and  Cynthia  Stevenson,  Dwra/rgo  Meeting,  was  born 
on  May  9,1981. 

Jordan  William  Samuel  King,  son  of 
Jeff  and  Stevie  King,  Phoenix  Meeting,  was  born 
April  7,  1981. 

Vivian  Ann  Krich-Brinton , daughter  of 
Claudia  Krich  and  Keith  Brinton,  Davis  Meeting, 
was  born  May  20,  1981. 

Katherine  Martha  Barnett  was  born  June 
17,  1981  to  Frederick  and  Jane  Barnett  of  Bain- 
bridge  Island,  WA.  Frederick  and  his  parents, 

Arthur  and  Virginia  Barnett,  are  members  of 
University  Meeting,  Seattle.  The  maternal  grand- 
parents are  Robert  and  Eleanor  Huber,  Bremerton, 
WA. 

Andrew  Jacob  Steelman , son  of  Laura 
and  Joe  Steelman,  Orange  County  Meeting,  was 
born  May  18, 1981 . 

Andrew  Kinnington  Edson,  son  of  Sakre 
Edson , Meeting,  was  born  on  April  25,  1981 . 

Marriages:  Nora  Burfoot  and  Joel  Ivy  were  married 
on  June  28,  1981,  under  the  care  of  Orange  County 
Meeting. 

James  Muir  and  Marianna  Raymond 
were  married  under  the  care  of  Monterey  Peninsula 
Friends  on  August  23 , 1981. 

Willi  Calkins  and  Terri  Bascom  were 
married  under  the  care  of  La  Jolla  Meeting  on  April 

18. 1981. 

Dana  Packard  and  Byron  Dooley  were 
married  under  the  care  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  June 

13. 1981. 

Katherine  Newmann  and  Jeffrey  Richman, 
Palo  Alto  Meeting  attenders,  were  married  on  June 
20,  1981  at  the  Meetinghouse. 

Martine  Ernst  and  Louis  Wollenberger 
were  married  in  a garden  ceremony  which  combined 
Quaker  and  Episcopalian  traditions  at  the  home  of 
Van  and  Richard  Ernst  in  Ashland,  Oregon,  August 

22. 1981. 
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CALENDAR 

September,  1981 

12-13  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Broken  Arrow  Ranch,  Gallup  Friends 
Worship  Group,  Jennifer  Dotson, 
Convenor,  (505)  778-5573. 

18-22  “The  Quest  for  Wholeness  in  the  Divine 
and  in  Life,”  Katherine  Whiteside  Taylor 
and  Bonita  Bradley,  leaders.  Contact 
Dee  Steele,  Quaker  Center,  Box  686, 

Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005. 

27  FCL  Harvest  Festival,  Hidden  Villa 
Ranch,  Los  Altos,  noon  - 5:00  p.m. 

October,  1981 

9-11  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  hosted 

by  Tempe  Meeting  at  Mingus  Mountain 
Methodist  Camp  north  of  Prescott. 

9-11  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Lazy  F Methodist  Camp  near  Ellensburg, 
Tacoma  Meeting,  host,  Elza  Jahn,  Clerk, 
Tacoma  Meeting,  (206)  752-8979. 

9- 11  “The  Dance  of  Life,”  Christopher  Beck, 

contact  Dee  Steele,  Quaker  Center, 

Ben  Lomond. 

10- 11  Colorado  General  Meeting,  Woodbine 

Ranch  west  of  Denver,  Clerk,  Bob 
Hubbard,  (303)  697-4105. 

17-18  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  John 
Woolman  School,  Nevada  City,  CA, 
Registrar,  Megan  Mersman  Black, 

(916)  273-6485. 

24  FCL  Old  Time  Social,  Sacramento, 
for  information  call  (916)  443-3734 
or  (415)752-7887. 

November,  1981 

6 - 8 FCL  Statewide  Meeting,  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond 

6 - 8 West  Coast  Quaker  Lesbian  Meeting, 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  contact 
Bettye  Travis,  984B  Kains  Ave.,  Albany, 
CA  94706 

7 Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Eugene, 
Eugene  Meeting  host.  Clerk,  Mary  Etter 
(503)  344-0483. 
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13- 15  “Creative  Visualization,”  Ed  Frost, 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  contact 
Dee  Steele. 

14- 15  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 

at  Santa  Monica  Meeting,  Clerk,  Paul 
Johnson,  (213)  275-2545. 

20  - 22  FWCC  First  Residential  Annual  Meeting, 
Epworth  Forest  Retreat  Center, 

North  Webster,  Indiana.  Reservation 
forms  from  FWCC,  1506  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102 


